bless Figures Due 


O Spring Pickup 
een in New Data 


By Saul Miller 


A reversal of the normal job pickup in’ March is pa 
bm Apr. 8 when the government’s unemployment figures are 
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heduled for release. 


: of 5.2 million. . 


may delay action until May. 


On the basis of all economic indicators the report is expected to 
how instead of the usual decline of about 200,000, an increase in 
He number of unemployed, brining the total to above the February 


“The April job report has been given national importance by the 
Administration and Congress as the basis for possible action on a 
ax cut, although Republican leaders have indicated the White House 


— 


ew Union 
In Laundry 


Downs Foes 


(See picture, Page 7) 

Milwaukee — The AFL-CIO 
Laundry Workers scored a major 
victory here winning representa- 
tion rights at three linen supply 
firms despite a strong campaign 
by the expelled Laundry Workers 
Intl. Union and the Teamsters. 

In elections conducted by the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board Local 3008 of the new 
union triumphed by large margins. 
At a fourth plant the vote ended in 
atie and a runoff will be held. 

Arno Schulz, Local 3008 presi- 
dent, hailed the victory as a 
“repudiation” of charges by the 
LWIU that the AFL-CIO cam- 
paign was a failure. F 

Schulz said the election vic- 
tories came despite efforts of 
Teamsters Local 360 to pressure 
employes into voting for LWIU 
Local 174. 

The LWIU and the Teamsters 
were expelled by the AFL-CIO 
convention last December for fail- 
ure to clean out corrupt leadership. 
The extent of the new union’s 
victory is reflected in these figures: 
At three plants of the American 
Linen & Supply Co. the vote was 
112 for Local 3008 to 31 for Lo- 
cal 174, with all but eight workers 
voting. 

At Mickey’s Linen and Towel 


animous 29 to 0 in favor of Local 
3008. At Veterans Linen Supply 
Co. the vote was nine for Local 
3008, to three for Local 174. 


Area Plants Sign Up 
Schulz announced also that as 
of the end of March all laundry 
and dry cleaning plants in the Mil- 
waukee area have signed agree- 
ments with Local -3008. 

The new Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Intl. Union to be formed 
at a convention in Washington May 
12-14 was authorized by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Cotncil at its Feb- 
Tuary meeting. The convention 
call has gone out to 75 locals rep- 
resenting between 50,000 and 60,- 
000 members. 

Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who has helped bring the new un- 
ion into existence, will chair the 
Opening sessions of the convention. 


‘the department on the first of the 


-the unemployment figure was based 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
noting the importance attached to 
the report, called on Commerce 
Sec. Sinclair Weeks Apr. 2 for 
immediate release of the March un- 
employment figures. He told Weeks 
that he understood that these fig- 
ures were “normally available” in 


month. 


Since so much current atten- 
tion is centered on the figures, 
Meany said, “it would be in the 
best national interest if you 
were to issue a preliminary re- 
lease. .. .” ; 

Weeks promptly turned Meany 
down. 
The expectancy of an increase in 


on several key reports: soe 
1—Labor Dept. figures for total 
insured unemployment showed an 
increase of about 140,000 from 
mid-February to mid-March. These 


Supply Inc., the vote was a un-| 


figures do not cover rail employ-|§ 
ment nor those unprotected by the} 

UNEMPLOYED NEEDY in St. Louis lined up by the hundreds to 
make application for surplus food to be distributed to them. Regis- 
tration scene shows the jobless giving the required information to 
volunteer workers at registration desks. 
been without jobs since July and were living day by day. 


jobless compensation system. 

2—A Labor Dept. report that 
80 percent of the nation’s major 
emplo loyment areas showed increases 
in unemployment in mid-March 
with 70 of the 149 areas having 
unemployment of 6 percent or 
more—a figure on which the gov- 
ernment bases its contract aid. 


Auto, Steel Output Down 


Reports from the auto and steel 
industry showed continuing produc- 
tion ‘declines, with the steel .in- 
dustry operating at about 50 per- 
cent of capacity and auto output 
down 20 percent from March 1957. 


At a news conference Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell said 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Florida Labor 
Forms Merged 
State Council 


By Robert J. Wentworth 
Tampa, Fla.—Delegates rep- 


jresenting over 75,000 AFL-CIO 


members in Florida formed the 
Florida State Federated Labor 
Council at a special merger con- 
vention here. 

The delegates elected Frank G. 
Roche, former president of the 
Florida State Federation of La- 
bor, president of the merged group. 
William E. Allen, federation sec- 
retary-treasurer, was named to the 
same post in the merged organiza- 
tion. Edward Earhardt of the for- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Congress Recesses,; 
To Sample Slump 


‘Action on 


Many reported they had 


‘Disclosure’ Prospects Better 


to the floor. 


M. Ives (R-N. Y.), would require? 
reports to the federal government 
on management of all money re- 
served for the benefit of employes 
under welfare and pension pro- 
grams. ; 

In addition to requiring dis- 
closure of financial facts, wheth- 
er the plans are administered by 
management, unions or manage- 
ment and unions jointly, the 
measure would make embezzle- 
ment of welfare money a federal 
crime. 

The bill has not yet been sched- 
uled for Senate floor action but 
committee sources point to the bi- 
partisan majority favoring it in ex- 
pressing a belief that passage is 
probable “sooner rather than later.” 


Goldwater, Allott Opposed 
All committee Democrats except 


Sen. Strom Thurmond (S. C.), who 


was absent, voted to report the bill 


McDevitt Says Economic Crisis 
Calls for More Political Action 


The nation’s economic crisis calls for redoubled effort by union members to elect candidates in the 
primaries and general election who will support a program to put America back to work, James J. 
McDevitt, director of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education declared. 

In a statement noting current reports of increasing unemployment, McDevitt called on “working men 
and women and their families and friends to support candidates for office who pledge themselves 


Committee Clears 


Welfare Funds Bill 


Prospects for passage of the AFL-ClO-endorsed bill to protect. 
employe welfare and pension plans got a major boost when the 
Senate Labor Committee voted overwhelming to send the measure 
The bill, sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) 
and now co-sponsored with Administration backing by Sen. Irving 


favorably. Three Republicans voted 
for it and one absentee, Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (Ky.), also is on 
record as supporting the measure. 
The only negative votes were cast 
by Senators Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz) and Gordon Allott (R-Colo.). 

In the House parallel welfare- 
and-pension-plan measures are now 
pending before the full Labor 
Committee headed by Rep. Gra- 
ham Barden (D-N. C.). Liberal 
sources say they will move to get 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Bates Says Housing 
‘ Bill ‘Falls Short’ 


The AFL-CIO charged that 
the emergency housing bill 
signed by Pres. Eisenhower 
“falls far short of meeting 
America’s housing needs,” al- 
though “it is a move in the 
right direction.” 

Vice-Pres. Harry C. Bates, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Housing Committee, said the 
new bill does not meet the 
needs “aggravated by the cur- 
rent recession” for “a com- 
prehensive program designed 
to bring good housing within 
the reach of every American 
family.” 


Key Bills 


IIs Delayed 


By Willard Shelton — 
Congress closed shop for its 
Easter recess on Apr. 4 and went 
home to consult the people on 
tax cuts, public works and a 
ecession-conscious nation’s mood 
at'the approach of elections. 
The legislators left behind an 
Eisenhower Administration ap- 
parently committed more deeply 
than ever to go-slow policies. 

Its watchword on tax cuts was 
delay, and its dominant figures 
seemed more concerned that the 
government might do “too much,” 


and thus invite future “inflation,” 
than it might do “too little” to 
prevent the economic decline 
from feeding on itself. 

Congress itself had demon- 
strated a somewhat hospitable at- 
titude toward job-creating public 
works, particularly through 
stepped-up spending for pro- 
grams already authorized and 
through increased federal loans 
and loan guarantees, 

It held off on tax plans, how- 
ever, through a  gentlemen’s 
agreement with Treasury Sec. 
Robert B. Anderson that neither 
the Administration nor the 
.Democratic leadership would 
“jump the gun” but would give 
advance notice on timing. 

The first public works measure, 
the Gore bill increasing funds for 
highway building to $5 billion over 
a two-year period, was sent to the 
White House after the House and 
Senate approved a conference com- 
mittee report. 

Action was just beginning, if 
that, on basic reforms to shore up 
the country’s economic defenses. 
by strengthening and broadening 
the so-called built-in stabilizers of 
social security, minimum wages 
and unemployment compensation. 


Price Support Freeze Vetoed 

The Administration distressed 
farm-state Republican congress- 
men, already apprehensive about 
election returns next November, 
when Pres. Eisenhower vetoed the 
bill to freeze farm price supports 
for a single year. 

The veto did not surprise the 
GOP, since the President had 
branded the bill previously as mov- 
ing “180 degrees” in the wrong 


direction. 


An effort to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto will be made after the 
Easter recess, but the necessary 
two-thirds majority in each house 
is considered beyond reach. Agri- 
culture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson re- 
newed his request for new authority, 
instead,to cut minimum supports on _ 
“basic” crops from 75 percent to 60 
percent of parity levels. 


Tax Cut Postponement 


On tax reduction, apparently de- 
pendable White House reports cir- 
culated that Eisenhower now wants 
to wait until “late in May” before 
making up ‘his mind. 

This represents a second post- 
ponement from the President's 


Charging that the Admin- 
istration was “still wedded to 
a housing-as-usual policy,” 
Bates said that it put high in- 
terest rates for bankers ahead }- 
of homes for families and 
jobless workers. 


Wd 


to work for a program to halt® , Z . 
the deepening recession and put the| Public housing, hospitals, schools 
and highways, increased levels and 


jobless millions back to work.” 

This program, said the COPE] duration of jobless benefits. ; It 
director, includes a tax cut for| means. also, said McDevitt, im- 
a| proved social security benefits, aid 


low and middle income groups, a bi 
Public works program keyed to} for distressed communities and ex- 


tension of minimum wage cover- 
age. 

“The simplest and easiest way” 
to support candidates who will back 
this program, he added, is to con- 
tribute to COPE, register and vote. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Production Declines: 


Reeession 


Costing 


U. S. $25 Billion 


The United States is losing $25 billion a year in national produc- 
tion as a result of the six-month old recession, an AFL-CIO publica- 


tion declared. 


The current issue of “Economic Trends and Outlook,” a monthly 
publication of the AFL-CIO Committee on Economic Policy, based 


its charge on an estimate of the 
gross national product. 

The publication noted that na- 
tional production should grow at 
a minimum rate of $5 billion per 
quarter. Instead, there has been 
a steady drop at the rate of $7.5 
billion in the past two quarters. 

On this basis the gross national 
product, during the first three 
months of 1958, was running at 
an annual rate of $425 billion in- 
stead of what should be the annual 
rate—$450. billion. 

Official Commerce Dept. figures 


Labor Urges 
Wider Use of 
Surplus Foods 


New York—Wholesale expan- 
sion of the Agriculture Dept’s. sur- 
plus foods program to help offset 
some of the tragic effects of the 
current recession has been called 
for by the AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities. 

In a special booklet being rushed 
to Community Services staff repre- 
sentatives in more than 65 major 
industrial cities, the CSA empha- 
sized that the surplus foods pro- 
gram “is not a substitute for relief 
or other assistance, but rather is 
supplemental to such programs.” 

The booklet, designed to show 
CSA staff representatives how to 
achieve community action for get- 
ting surplus foods to needy families, 
pointed out that, in many states, 
the program operates under limited 
distribution which includes only 
school lunch programs and chari- 
table institutions. 

It called for enlarging the scope 
of the program to persons *re- 
ceiving state or county public wel- 
fare, handicapped people receiving 
social security or other limited re- 
tirement benefits, people receiving 
insufficient unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, and people re- 
ceiving insufficient workmen’s 
compensation. 

The booklet hit out at attempts 
in many communities to establish 
unrealistic eligibility requirements 
that, in effect, limit distribution of 
surplus. foods to families reduced 
to pauperism. 


on the gross national product, which 


stood at $432.6 for the last quarter | 4 


of 1957, have not yet been issued 
for the first quarter of 1958 but 
Economic Trends said they would 
show the annual rate to be $425 
billion. 


The publication also listed other | 


economic indicators, all of which 
pointed to the AFL-CIO’s conten- 
tion that prompt governmental ac- 
tion is necessary to pull America 
out of this deepening slum. 

It concluded: 

“The issue is not public works 
versus a tax cut, as posed by 
some political leaders in recent 
weeks. Both are needed. A 
substantial tax cut would have a 
quick effect in stemming the 
sharp economic decline, by bol- 
stering consumer incomes and 
consumer markets. 

“A public works program 
would take effect more slowly, 
over a period of months of com- 
pleting plans, placing contracts 
and obtaining building sites, but 
it would add jobs, and the de- 
mand for construction materials, 
later this year and in 1959, 


“A sound public works program 
would attempt to meet the needs of 
a growing population for educa- 
tional and hospital facilities, hous- 
ing, urban re-development and 
roads. 

“A socially useful program of 
public works cannot be based on 
pet pork-barrel projects of am- 
bitious politicians who are busier 
building political machines than 
combatting a perilous economic 
slump.” 


UAW Opens Talks 
At Chrysler, Ford 


Detroit—The Auto Workers 
opened negotiations this week with 
the remaining two of the industry’s 
Big Three—the Ford Motor Co. on 
Mar. 31 and the Chrysler Corp. on 
Apr. 1. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther is 
sitting in on both sets of negotia- 
tions, at which the union is seeking 
wage increases, profit-sharing and 
other contract improvements ap- 
proved at meetings of councils 
representing the two employe 


groups. . 


Bring Him EH 


ios 5 $4 sii 
Welfare Funds Bill 


Reportéd to Senate , 


(Continued from Page 1) 
committee action, based on ex- 
tensive hearings last year, no later 
than May 1. 

The original Douglas bill re- 
ceived the strong support of the 
AFL-CIO last year when Pres. 
George Meany testified in formal 
hearings in favor of strict dis- 
closure requirements for the ad- 
ministrators of all welfare pro- 


grams. 

Such action had been endorsed 
by the 1955 merger convention 
of the AFL-CIO, and before 
merger both the AFL and, CIO 
individually had requested. that 
Congress act to protect workers’ 
benefit funds from theft, mis- 
management or other abuses. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
who originally proposed a more 
limited disclosure bill for the Ad- 
ministration, in effect swung his 
support to the Douglas bill in 1957 
testimony. 

Insurance Companies Fearful 

Opposition has come only from 
insurance companies, which have 
quietly but insistently claimed that 
they feared an opening-wedge to 
federal “regulation,” and from 
management trade associations. 

The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American 
Retail Federation have argued in 
hearings that pension and wel- 
fare programs administered solely 
by management should be ex- 
empt from disclosure require- 
ments. 


AFFECTIONATE TRIBUTE was paid former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.) at a luncheon in 
New York given by groups within the Liberal Party in honor of his 80th birthday. Among the 1,500 
persons who joined in toasting Lehman (center) were (left to right) Pres. Alex Rose of the Hatters, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Sen. James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and Sen Paul Douglas (D-Ill.). 


~ 


Nothing “wrong” in the han- 
dling of such programs was ex- 
posed in hearings conducted in 
1954-56 by a subcommittee led 
by Senators Douglas and Ives, the 
employer spokesmen claimed. 

Douglas Argues Need 

Douglas hotly disputed this and 
pointed out that the exemption of 
employe-managed plans would ex- 
cuse from coverage plans affect- 
ing the vast majority of protected 
workers. Ives, after sponsoring 
the more narrow Administration 
program originally, made it clear 
he supported the broader approach. 
So did Sec. Mitchell. i 

Allott is expected to sponsor 
floor amendments seeking to ex- 
empt employer-administered pro- 
grams. 


AMA Attack 
On Union Plan 
Is Defeated 


Frankfort, Ky.—With both the 
state AFL and State CIO whipping 
up strong support, the United Mine 
Workers’ medical-care program 
was saved here when the Ken- 
tucky House of Representatives 
adjourned without taking action on 
an American Medical Association- 
backed proposal. 

The measure, which would have 
declared void any contract that 
denied the beneficiary of a medical- 
service plan the right to choose his 
own physician, had previously 
passed the Kentucky Senate. 

Dr. Warren F. Draper, head of 
the UMW program, announced 
that the medical-care service would 
not be continued in Kentucky if 
the bill passed. This, said Draper, 
would mean discontinuance of the 
program despite an investment of 
$15 million a year. 


NABET Members 


Reject Contract 


Chicago — Members of the 
Broadcast Employes have turned 


m2} down in a referendum vote new 


f| contracts proposed several weeks 
jj}ago by the National and Ameri- 


can Broadcasting companies. 

The tally, compiled at the un- 
ion’s international headquarters 
here, was 1,075 against ratification 
and 825 for. All groups within 
the bargaining units returned ma- 
jorities against accepting the con- 
tract. 

The agreement would have run 
for two years, and would have 
given the union jurisdiction over 


television tape work; a 6 percent 


day, with improved holiday pay. 


wage increase; an additional holi-' 


& 

Jobless Rise 

Is Expected 
Fi : 
In New Figures 

(Continued from Page 1) 
he doubted that unemployment 
“will be much different” from 
the 5.2 million recorded in Feb. 
ruary and generally was optimis. 
tic about an upturn by. midyear, 
Another indication of the job 
scarcity popped up in the Labor 
Dept.’s monthly report on factory 
iabor turnover which revealed that 
the quit rate had dropped to a 
postwar low of 6 per 1,000 in 
February. Total separations for all 


reasons exceeded total hirings dur. 
ing the month by 16 per 1,000. 
Major Unemployment Spreads 
The report on-major employment 
areas found 25 major locations 
moving into the substantial labor 
surplus category along with 32 


er areas with substantial unem- 
ployment rose to 121 compared to 
59 a year ago. 

Thirteen major areas moved to 
the category of at least 9 percent 
unemployed and five—including 
Detroit and Providence—moved to 
the category with 12 or more per- 
cent jobless. 


IAM Rejects 
Republic Bid; 
Votes to Strike 


Members of Machinists Lodge 
1987 voted to strike against the 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 


contract offer as unacceptable. 

John Scala, spokesman for the 
lodge, said its officers were author- 
ized to call the strike but that ac- 
tion would be withheld in an effort 
to reach an agreement in last-ditch 
negotiations. The old contract ex- 
pired Mar. 31. 


The vote pointed up the charge 
of IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes that 
“almost everywhere” in nego- 
tiations involving more than 
500,000 members of the IAM 
and the Auto Workers in the 
aircraft and missile industry, 
“management representatives are 
vigorously opposing and in some 
cases ridiculing fair and legiti- 
mate union proposals.” 

“Thus we are confronting,” he 
said, “the unsightly picture of one 
of the nation’s most profitable in- 
dustries, living on fat federal sub- 
sidies, refusing to concede that its 
employes have any legitimate eco- 
nomic problems such as rising 
prices, such as loss of overtime, 
such as cutbacks, contract cancella- 
tions and plant relocations.” 

The IAM and the UAW are 


rent bargaining situations. 


Freeman Endorses 
Local Facility Aid 


Pres. Gordon M. Freeman of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has strongly endorsed the 
Fulbright Bill to increase to $1 


to local communities for the con- 
struction of needed community 
facilities. 

He warned, however, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Banking 
Committee, that the measure 
should carry safeguards against the 
breakdown of prevailing wages and 
labor standards. “Federal money 
should not be used to subsidize 
substandard employment condi- 
tions,” Freeman declared. 

The Senate is expected to act 
on the bill shortly after the Easter 
recess, 


smaller centers. The total of small. | 


dale, N. Y., after voting down a_ 


working closely fogether in cur- © 
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AFL-CIO Calls for Action: 


P5eRS SFIESLER 


3-Point Jobless Aid Program 
Urged for Recession Victims 


By Gervase N. Leve 


The AFL-CIO urged a three-point program on Congress to ease the back-breaking burden that has 


fallen on the unemployed. : 


In testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee on the Administration program for 
extending unemployment compensation payments through federal loans to the states, Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Social Security, proposed: 


1—Enactment of the Kennedy- 


McCarthy bill, which would 
permanently liberalize the un- 
employment compensation laws, 
and as an emergency step, in- 
crease the amount of benefits 
and their duration until the 
states can pass laws meeting new 
federal standards. 
2—Establishment of federal 

“secovery benefits” similiar to 

unemployment compensation 

benefits for the jobless whe are 
not covered but who have rec- 
ords of recent employment. 

3—Authorization of federal 
grants for gemeral assistance to 
relieve those not eligible for 
either unemployment compensa- 
tion or recovery benefits. 

Cruikshank voiced AFL-CIO 
endorsement of the Administra- 
tion’s emergency program. He 
warned, however, that it consti- 
tutes no “substitute for basic im- 
provements” needed in the present 
Jaw and envisioned in the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill. 

Three Basic Shortcomings 

“The shortcomings of unem- 
ployment insurance are of three 
kinds,” Cruikshank told the com- 
mittee. 

“First, benefits are being paid 
only to 6 out of every 10 of the 

unemployed. Second, workers for- 
tunate enough to draw benefits are 
averaging less than $30 a week; 
benefits average only about one- 
third of past weekly earnings. 
Third, about 40,000 claimants each 
week are using up the last of their 
benefits. 

“Taking the exclusions, the 
exhaustions and the low bene- 
fit levels into account, unem- 
ployment compensation is re- 
turning to the economy less 
than 17 percent of the total 
wages lost. Because of this loss 
to our national purchasing power, 
these hearings are concerned not 
only with the plight of the laid- 
off worker, but also with the 
plight of his butcher, his grocer 
and his landlord.” 

Cruikshank pointed out that 
more than 800,000 jobless workers 
have exhausted their benefits since 
September. Some 3.3 million un- 
employed who are now drawing 
benefits—at rates varying from 
state to state—face the same pros- 
pect. Another 1.8 million jobless 
are ineligible for benefits, he added, 
and only about 25 percent of them 


| Council has voted to send the 


2 State Groups Buy 
‘News’ for Schools 
The Missouri State Labor 


AFL-CIO News to the lib- 
raries of all high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, teachers colleges 
and universities in the state. 
A total of 707 subscrip- 
_ tioms were authorized by the 
council as part of the group’s 
overall public relation pro- 
gram of getting labor’s story 
to the general public. 
- The Arizona State AFL- 
CIO, in a similar move, voted 
to send 85 copies of the News 
to the libraries of all high 
schools in the state. 


would benefit under the Adminis- 
tration plan. 

He présented statistics showing 
that when unemployed compensa- 
tion was enacted in 1939, only one 
of the 51 states and territories— 
Alaska — provided benefits lower 
than 50 percent of average weekly 
wages. ‘Today only five—Hawaii, 
Idaho, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and Wyoming—pay more than 50 
percent. 


Can’t Wait on States 
Cruikshank emphasized that *in 
the face of the “clear” need for 


supplementation of benefits, it is 
impractical to wait for the states 


‘to act. 


“It is also clear,” he added, 
“that if federal action stopped at 
the point of appropriating funds 
. « « it would have certain damag- 
ing effects on the future soundness 
of the federal-state program. 

“The federal government is now 
contemplating action because it 
recognizes the inadequacy of the 
state laws, and it is therefore es- 
sential that it should, at the same 
time, tie into whatever action it 
takes legislation which would shore 
up the state systems so that the 
federal government will not have 
to step in again each time a future 
recession threatens.” 


dangers of this recession, and 
even its accompanying human 
suffering, into opportunity to 
build stronger defenses for our 


free economy and eur democratic 
way of life.” 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
urged the committee to give 
speedy approval to the Administra- 
tion program, emphasizing its tem- 
porary nature and the fact that it 
would leave state legislation un- 
disturbed. To try to “fiddle with” 
permanent legislation, he declared, 
would delay or kill the program. 


NAM Opposes Administration 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers strongly opposed 
the Administration proposal. R. T. 
a NAM social security ad- 

» called it “one of the most 

lantnatio proposals of all time.” 

Compton was one of several in- 
dustry witnesses who opposed the 
plan. 

Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. called the Eisenhower 
program “inadequate and little 
more than a sop to tens of 


ca’s industrial workers, he de- 

clared, “are more than disap- 
pointed” by Eisenhower’s pro- 
‘posal “as well as by his half- 
hearted program for meeting the 
recession.” He urged passage of 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers, hailing efforts of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
co-sponsor of the bill, to get help 
for the jobless, wrote him that if 
any of his Senate colleagues doubts 
the need, to extend “an invita- 
tion to visit the steel centers of the 
nation as our guests, so they may 
study the unemployment problem 
at first hand.” 

Possible Relief Plan 

Meantime, the first intimation 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
under consideration a relief plan 
for the unemployed came in dis- 
closure that the Social Security 
Administration has circularized the 
states to see if they have legislative 
authority and funds available to 
administer such a program should 
federal funds become available. 

Relief programs are now fi- 
nanced by the states. The SSA 
query stressed that no federal re- 
lief funds are now available, but 
that it is seeking to find out what 
legal barriers may be in the way 
of making U.S. grants effective 
should they be allotted. 


AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY, aconenpenied by Leghtalive 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, testifies before Kennedy Senate Labor 
subcommittee on Kennedy and Administration bills affecting unions. 
Also shown, rear, are Thomas E. Harris, associate general counsel, 


and J. Albert Woll, general counsel. 


Florida State Labor 
Forms Merged Council 


(Continued from Page 1) 


© 


mer CIO, was named executive 
vice president. 


The convention also elected 10 


vice presidents, seven from former} 


AFL unions, four from former 
CIO groups. 

R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, pre- 
sided at the merger convention 
which adopted a new constitution 
unanimously. 

The convention, attended by 
546 delegates from 309 local un- 


. ions, ended more than two years 


of strife between the state organ- 
izations over officers. Nine of 
the executive positions in the new 
group went to former AFL lead- 
ers and three to former CIO or- 
ganizations. 

Meany wired the convention, “It 
is an urgent necessity that the few 
remaining states that have not ful- 
filled their merger obligations do 
so as quickly as possible. Un- 
merged states represent a road- 


block that the AFL-CIO must hur- 
dle before labor can present a 
united front in fighting its enemies 


at state and national levels.” 
Thomas told the delegates: 


Wagner Signs 
City Workers 
Labor Code 


“Unity is more important today 
than ever before in the history of 
labor. Merger means the end of 
a house divided and offers a chal- 
lenging opportunity to go out and 
fight to build a stronger labor front 
in your state.” 

Walter L. Mitchell, president ‘of 
the Intl. Chemical Workers Union, 
told the convention that merger 
will result in a stronger labor 
movement and with strong state 
bodies the job of organizing the 
unorganized should progress. 


~The delegates adopted a reso- 
lution calling for the repeal of 
Florida’s “right-to-work” law. 
They also chose Lakeland as the 
first convention spot for the 
newly merged organization in 
October. New officers will not 
be elected until the 1959 conven- 
tion. 

Florida is the 36th state in which 
AFL and CIO groups have merged. 


Steelworkers Join 
Union Label Dept. 


y The United Steelworkers 
ef America has affiliated. 
with the AFL-CIO Union 
Label and Service Trades 
Dept. and announced plans 
for participation in the 1958 
AFL-CIO Union Industries 
Show, to be held in Cincin- 


New York—A new labor code nati, April 25 through 30. 


BILINGUAL PICKET SIGNS, in French and English, are carried by members of the Clothing 
. Workers who were locked out by Hyde Park Clothes, Ltd., in Montreal. The company has resorted 
to the courts to block a representation election, and forced out the workers despite an order the union 

obtained restraining the firm from coercing the employes. 


,| guaranteeing nearly 100,000 New 


ai the Board of Education and the 


The Steelworkers became 
the department’s 72nd affili- | 
ate and the latest organiza- 
tion to set its sights on 
an overall promotional cam- 
paign te create a greater de- 
mand for union-made prod- 
ucts and union services de- 
noted by the union label, 
shop card and service but- 
ton. 

Most recent affiliates in- 
clude the Oi?, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers and the Na- 
tienal Association of Broad- 
cast Employes. and Techni- 
cians. 


Im extending the depart- 
ment’s welcome to the new 
affiliate, Sec.-Treas. Joseph 
Lewis noted that the tremen- 
dous Steelwerkers’ member- 
ship would benefit from 


York City civil service workers the 
right to join unions and negotiate 
on wages, working conditions and 
grievances has been signed by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 

The code, an executive order, 
sets up machinery to allow civil 
service workers to designate by 
majority vote the union of their 
choice for bargaining purposes. It 
will apply to departments directly 
responsible to the mayor, but other 
municipal agencies and borough 
offices will be urged to adopt iden- 
tical procedures. ° 

Firemen will be covered by the 
code but there will be further 
study on the problem of covering 
uniformed police. Exempt from 
the Wagner order are employes of 


Transit Authority whose labor re- 
lations are governed by state law. 

Labor Commissioner Harold A. 
Felix will administer the code, as- 
certaining bargaining units, con- 
ducting elections and mediating 
disputes not settled directly by the 
union and agency head involved. 
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Sound Off! 


: species HAS REACHED the traditional halfway point and 
; has. taken a 10-day break-to return home and sample the 
political and economic temper of the people. 
It is during this pulse-taking that the people must sound off and 
channel their discontent with the ineffective handling of the reces- 
sion directly to their congressmen and senators. e 


There is a tide of dissatisfaction and fear running through the 
lation on the lack of concrete action by the White House and 
Congress to put America back to work. : 

There is a real fear that the seven-month-old recession is now 
feeding on itself and that unless drastic steps are taken the coun- 
try may slip gradually. into a state of complete economic paralysis. 

Politically the congressmen and senators will find that the dis- 
content may produce significant changes in November. 


Economically they will discover that the entire nation is a dis- 


tressed area. 

In this atmosphere pointing to the record will not provide the 
answers. The congressional record is mostly barren of accom- 
plishments on a real anti-recession program. The Administra- 
tion’s record is dominated only by a cavalier disregard for facts 
and an overpowering and unrealistic caution. 

_ There has been in both places too much talk, too little effective 


' The gentleman's agreement between Speaker Sam Rayburn and . 


Treasury Sec. Robert Anderson for neither side to initiate action on 
a tax cut without informing the other is the dominant characteristic 
of the anti-recession program atmosphere in Washington. 


x*wk 


T= ANSWER TO an ineffectual government in American po- 
litical history is to improve it or to replace it with one that will 
do the job. And it’s not too early to start. 

Primary elections around the country start this month. 

The men and women who will be the candidates for the next 
Congress, for the state legislatures, for the governors’ mansions will 
be named in these elections. 

It is the people’s job to get these seekers of public office on 
record on the anti-recession program formulated by the AFL-CIO. 

It is their job to see that their families and friends are registered 
to vote. 

During this Easter recess it is their job to visit congressmen and 
senators and acquaint them with the severity of the recession and 
the need for immediate action. . 

Congress does not operate in a vacuum; when the people speak 
it listens, but the voice must be loud and clear and positive. 

This is the opportunity to convert a go-slow Administration 
and a hesitant Congress into an effective weapon for ending the 
recession and returning the nation to full production and full 
employment. 
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Lehman Speaks at 80: 


The following is excerpted from an address by 
Herbert H. Lehman, one of the nation’s outstanding 
champions of liberalism and the goals of the trade 
union movement, made at a luncheon given by the 
Liberal Party of New York to mark his 80th bithday. 


The citizen who has not been part of the great 
struggles of our times may rightfully be said not 
to have really lived. And may I add that the citi- 
zen who is not now preparing to engage in the great 
efforts and events of our own times and the future 
is letting life pass him by. 

This has been a century of whirlwind advance 
in three major areas: in our capacity to produce 
commodities; in our capacity to communicate 
thoughts; in our capacity to discover and to harness 
the secrets of the physical universe. 


Push Button Economy 


In the first of these fields—our capacity to pro- 
duce—our century has moved toward a push button 
economy. We have factories-where autos are pro- 
duced, where thousands of tons are lifted into place, 
where office records are kept, where higher equa- 
tions are solved, where personnel is selected—all 
by the push of a button: 

In the second of these fields—communication— 
our century has seen the once rare telephone in- 
vade almost every American home; has seen 
radio and television, has seen the diesel engine and 
the airplane become commonplace items in our 
national life. The globe has shrunk and ideas can 
be sent around the world as if we were conducting 
a conversation in a small room. 

In the third of these fields—the physical universe 
—we have moved in two directions at once. We 
have cracked the tiniest particle—the atom—and we 
have reached out for worlds beyond our world 
with rockets in outer space. 

This has been the century of progress. And 
with each bit of progress has come a new load of 
problems. 

At this very moment, there are more than 5 mil- 
lion people unemployed and more than. three mil- 

lion underemployed. Great factories and great 
industries operate at 60 and 50 percent of full 
capacity. These idle men and idle mills mock us, 
and challenge us to reassert the human values of 
our economy. 

Thanks to movies, radio, television, and the 
press,. children can now know what the wise man 
could not know 50 years ago. Yet precisely this 
power of the mass media that should be the firmest 
base of a democracy threatens our democracy. 

These media can be and have been perverted to 
penetrate man’s most private and intimate worlds: 
his conversations, his business confer- 


ences, evan his idle talk with his family over the 


Fighting Liberalism Holds Key 
To Peace, Freedom, Abundance 


breakfast table. In the field of communication, as 
in the field of production, the great media can only 
serve the cause of freedom if they are made sub- 
ordinate to human values. 

Finally, in the realm of the physical universe,. 
we are entering a new era of exploration and dis- 
covery. We are embarked in unknown spaces to 
explore worlds outside the earth and worlds inside 
the atom. And, yet, as we stand trembling on the 
brink of this new era, we are threatened with sud- 
den and total death. Once more, we are reminded 
that our wisdom may all come to ashes unless our 
great knowledge of the physical universe is made 
subordinate to the moral universe of man. 

To me, this harnessing of knowledge in the field 
of economics, in the field of communication, in 
the field of science—this utilization of knowledge 
in the service of man—this is the heart of the 
liberal philosophy. 

Should anyone ask me whether in this second 
half of the Twentieth Century, there still is need 
for liberalism, I should answer that it is now more 
needed than ever. ; 

For only through the intelligent application of 
the liberal philosophy can we utilize production in 
the interests of consumption, can we utilize mass 
communication in the interests of freedom, can we 
utilize physical science in the interests of world 
peace. ; 

Solving the great problems that arise from our 
technological progress is the responsibility of every- 
one in our democracy. | 

Yet the responsibility rests most heavily on the 
shoulders of those in public position, for these men 
and women are expected to recognize our social 
needs and to guide our collective actions. 

What kind of people must they be? 

First, we must elect people to public office with 
a sense of total integrity. I am not now talking 
about the obvious need for honesty in the handling 
of funds and power. I am talking about the kind 
of inner integrity that compels a man to admit 
the truth to himself. 

We cannot afford men in office who then, faced 
with a rising unemployment, try to convince 
themselves that such unemployment is just a rumor 
started by a few people who are out of work. 

We need men who know the world in which we 
live. They must be sensitive to the frustrations of 
the colored peoples of the world and the colored 
people in their own backyard.. They must be as 
sensitive to the claims of an underpaid working 
girl in a fire-trap along lower Broadway as they 
are to the claims of a corporate giant in a midtown 
penthouse. . 

To find and to elect such men is our most im- 

mediate task, 
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highly-skilled legislator with a passion for detail, he was chairman 
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A LEGEND IS oid coon fostered that union leaders in 1947 made 

a “mistake” in tactics and by their failure to offer “constructive” 
sends to the old Wagner Act brought the Taft-Hartley Act 
on themselves. Don’t make the same “mistake” in 1958, they are 
urged, and goad or invite Congress to load the law books with new 
restrictive new legislation. 

Opinions may differ about the nature of laws that should be 
supported today by those who have both an informed sympathy for 
the needs of workers and a decent concern for the good name of 
unions... 

But the myth that union officials are somehow to blame for 
the passage of Taft-Hartley, that they might have prevented some 
sections from becoming law if they had made their own affirma- 
tive suggestions, has no relationship to the facts. 

There is no evidence. drawn from the nature of Congress in 1947 
to support the notion that the intent, scope and language of the 
Taft-Hartley Act would have been significantly altered by a parade 
of union witnesses asking Congress to do something else, rather than 
what it actually did, to amend the Wagner Act. 

The delusive doctrine is based on a misreading of the political 
facts of those times and a downgrading of the influence and capacity 
of the late Sen. Taft. 


OF Bax 
TAFT WAS NOT just another senator. He was the dominant 
force in the 80th Congress, acknowledged leader of Republicans 
who had just won the 1946 elections and regained control of Con- 
gress after 16 years in the wilderness. 

Harry S. Truman’s election triumph in 1948 over-shadows in 
memory the hard fact that in 1946-47 he was on the skids, at a 
low point in prestige, the beaten Democratic leader whose party 
had just fallen flat on its face and who was presumed to be facing 
total repudiation the next time the voters had a chance at him. 

In 1947 Taft was riding high. He was preparing to make his 
second big drive for the presidential nomination. He was Senate 
GOP Policy Committee chairman and the man you talked to when 
you wanted to learn what the Republicans really planned to put 
through. 

And Taft was more than just a party leader generally. He was, 
specifically, a profound, if academic, student of labor relations. A 


of the Senate Labor Committee with his own handpicked and 
equally expert lawyer, Thomas Shroyer, as committee chief counsel. 

The mood of Congress, with conservative southern Democrats 
and majority conservative Republicans in their strongest position 
in history, was simply one of union-curbing. Conservatives were 
alarmed and irritated by wartime and postwar strikes, and they 
were patsies for the cunning industry lawyers who exploited 
their mood, working in close cooperation with the GOP com- 
mittees, to write a law as restrictive as Taft would allow. 

* 2 & 

THE LAW THAT EMERGED bore an unmistakable Taft stamp. 
The Hartley House bill was thoroughly modified in the Senate 
committee, and the ultimate product was substantially drafted in 
conference committee where Taft was the dominant force, emerging 
with startling new sections never approved previously by either 
House or Senate. 

This observer, who covered the process, is unable to think of a 
section that would have been dropped or meaningfully modified 
if labor spokesman had been, as it is called, “constructive.” 

The law contained exactly what Taft thought it should contain in 
so far as Taft was able to get it (he lost_on the Senate floor on an 
amendment to restrict industrywide bargaining and he had to permit 
House spokesmen to “beef up” the bill—but only in ways he ap- 
proved). 

It is a legend invented by 1947-vintage legislators now somewhat 
defensive about Taft-Hartley to claim that union spokesmen could 
have changed anything substantially by testimony saying, “Oh, sir, 
don’t do this to labor, do that.” 


Kentucky Jury to Probe 
‘Work’ Bill Bribe Charge 


Frankfort, Ky.—A Franklin County grand jury will be asked 
this month to look into charges of bribery and solicitation 
attempts in connection with “right-to-work” and other meas- 
ures during the session of the Kentucky legislature just ended. 

Reports of such activities have been widespread here the 
past few weeks. The Louisville Courier-Journal of March 18 
quoted John Steger, lobbyist for Associated Industries of 
Kentucky, as saying in a speech that he had been solicited by a 
member of the legislature for a $10,000 bribe to obtain pas- 
sage of the AIK-backed “right-to-work” bill. The legislature 
adjourned without acting on the measure. 

A special house committee looking into the bribery charges 
held two days of hearings, heard several witnesses and ad- 
journed with a recommendation that house members “behave 
themselves in a manner consistent with their duties.” 

Steger, who told the legislative committee that he had been 
misquoted and had not used the words “bribe” or “solicit,” is 
expected to be called before the grand jury this month for 
further questioning. 

In addition, the state’s attorney general has asked the state’s 
96 registered lobbyists to report any bribery or solicitation 
attempts that have come to their attention. — 


(Continued from Page 1) 

original program of delaying only 
until about Apr. 8, when the 
mid-March unemployment figures 
would become officially available. 
It produced restiveness in House 


anti-gun-jumping agreement with 
his fellow Texan Sec. Anderson. 
Said the Speaker: “If we can’t 
pull out of this thing without a 
tax cut, I will be for it. We have 
got to have a determination in 
April or early May.” 


Mitchell Optimistic 


ports” on joblessness would be 
“critical.” Clinging to an earlier 
prediction that the summer would 
see an economic upturn, he said 
the April figures nevertheless would 


Mitchell’s optimism about a 
midsummer upturn is not shared 
by most government economists, 
who expect that March unem- 
ployment, in a reversal of sea- 
sonal trends, will be higher than 
February’s. 

The first. anti-recession. bill of 
the session became:law when the 
President signed the Sparkman $1.8 
billion housing measure. Thé law 
revives the dying Veterans Admin- 
istration mortgage-guarantee pro- 
gram and increases government 
authority to guarantee other hous- 
ing loans but contains nothing to 
stimulate public housing, urban 
redevelopment and slum clearance 
or middle-income housing. 

Eisenhower complained, how- 
ever, that the legislation went too 
far in interfering -with “private 
investors” and that it would load 
“a wholly unnecessary burden of 
up to $1 billion” on taxpayers. 

The Democratic public-works 
drive was temporarily checked 
when the Fulbright community 
facilities bill, already scaled down 
from $2 billion to $1 billion in 
authority for loans to states and 
cities, was blocked on the floor 
by Republican Leader William 
F. Knowland (Calif.). 


Knowland moved to postpone 
consideration until after the Easter 
recess and Sen. Styles Bridges (R- 
N. H.), GOP Policy Committee 
chairman, advised the Senate that 
the delay was endorsed by the 
President. Knowland won on roll 
calls that split the senators gen- 
erally on party lines. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
headed by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D-Va.), extreme conservative, 
opened hearings on tax policy with 
testimony from Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, one-time adviser to Demo- 
cratic presidents, that tax cuts now 
would be “folly.” Taxes should 
be raised, he told the gratified 
Byrd. 

Jobless Benefit Hearings 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee opened hearings on a 
major measure to supplant unem- 
ployment compensation for some 
workers among the 800,000 who 
already, under the varying state 
systems, have exhausted benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers and Chamber of 
Commerce flatly opposed any fed- 
eral “intervention” in the state 
jobless -insurance programs and 
argued that there were “signs” of 
improved economic conditions. 

Before the Easter recess, no ac- 
tion had been taken by either 
House or Senate committees to 
make fundamental improvements 
in the social security laws or. to 
expand the protection of workers 
now excluded from coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards (mini- 


Congress Puts off Decisions 
-\On Key Anti-Recession Bills | 


Speaker Sam Rayburn, Democratic | 
leader who personally reached the} 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell} 
also said flatly that the “April re-| 


give a “pretty good guide” as to} 
| how things are. 


mum wage) Act. 


Box Score on Congress 


Listed, at left are anti-recession and other programs in | 
which labor has a vital interest. At right is summary of | 
action, if any, as Congress recessed for Easter holiday: 

TAXES—AFL-CIO: asks in- House Ways and Means 
creased purchasing power committee hearings on broad } 
through reduction of excises, revision completed, but major 
rise in exemptions from $600 changes delayed by agreement | 
to $700; also asks tax relief for of Administration and Demo- 
small business. cratic leaders. 


‘ JOBLESS PAY—Administra- | AFL-CIO has testified in fa- 
tion and Democratic leaders vor of broader emergency pro- | 
have sponsored plans to supple- gram. Also ‘urged Ways and 
ment unemployment compensa- Means Committee to approve 
tion for some workers whose basic Kennedy-McCarthy, fed- | 
benefits have been exhausted. eral standards law. _. 


MINIMUM WAGE—AFL- No action since compromise 
CIO endorsed Morse bill to bill to cover 6 million workers 
cover 9.6 million now unpro- reported without recommenda- 
tected workers, also asks $1.25 tion in 1957 by Kennedy Sen- 
an hour. Administration pro- ate Labor subcommittee. No ac- 
poses coverage of only 2.5 mil- tion in House after committee 
lion. hearings. 


SCHOOLS—Revised Admin- AFL-CIO endorsed broader 
istration program abandons fed- scholarship principles of Hill- 
eral aid to school construction, Elliott bills, also urged aid | 
proposes “eyedropper feeding of for improved teacher salaries, 
starving system” by scholarship school construction as in Mur- 
grants. ray - Metcalf and Neuberger - 

. Kelley bills. 


PUBLIC WORKS—Adminis- Gore highway bill passed, Ful- 
tration proposes limited speed- bright bill for local public works 
up as anti-recession measure, in- delayed. AFL-CIO also urges 
cluding post office “stimulation” expansion of Hill-Burton hospi- 
plan termed “phony.” tal program, swift action on 

other needed public works. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—Labor No hearings held or sched- 
endorses Forand bill increasing uled in House or Senate, but 
benefits and granting hospital, increased benefits listed by Dem- 
nursing home and surgical care ocratic leaders as “probable” 
to beneficiaries. program. 


' DEPRESSED AREAS—New _ Senate Banking and Currency 
compromise Douglas-Payne bill Committee will take up immedi- 
offered to expand Eisenhower ately after recess, House com- 
proposals, give realistic federal mittee - hearings scheduled at 
aid to areas of chronic economic same time. 

distress. 


HOUSING—Recession gives Sparkman bill, reviving vet- 
new urgency to AFL-CIO pro- erans’ housing, raising federal 
gram to stimulate construction mortgage-guarantee funds, com- 
at fair cost, expand public and pleted. No action yet on public 
middle-income housing. housing, middle income hous- 

ing, slum clearance, urban re- 
newal. 


WELFARE FUNDS—AFL-_ Logjam broken when Senate 
CIO has strongly urged Doug- Labor Committee voted approv- 
las bill to protect workers’ al just before Easter recess. 
equity in all welfare and pen- House committee hearings—al- 
sion plans by financial reports ready lengthy—may be reopened 
to federal government. Admin- in May or action may be forced. 
istration endorses general prin- 
ciples. 

FEDERAL PAY—Salaries of | Administration trying to hold 
postal and civil service workers raises to 6 percent. Senate- 
now in six-year lag. AFL-CIO passed bill for postal-pay 12% 
urges swift increase to over- percent increase, tied to rate 
come effects of Eisenhower veto increases, now in conference 
of 1957 bill. committee. Senate also voted 

7.6 percent raise for civil serv- 
ice workers. 


TAFT-HARTLEY—Adminis- Senate subcommittee hearings 
tration offers program-expanded restricted to union administra- 
from 1954 proposals, including tive and financial practices. 
restrictions on picketing, sec- AFL-CIO endorsed protection 
ondary boycotts, “guarantees” of welfare and union-dues funds, 
of union “democracy.” Other opposed burdensome and un- 
internal-affairs bills proposed by necessary restrictions, criticized 
Democrats, more drastic mea- lack of bills on employer “anti- 
sures offered by Republicans. union malpractices.” House La- 

é' bor subcommittee voted not to 
ti ae hold Taft-Hartley hearings. 


FOREIGN POLICY—Major AFL-CIO has endorsed mu- 
issues are mutual aid program, tual security proposals but em- 
renewal of reciprocal trade, phasized larger funds for techni- 
maintenance of strong defense cal assistance and loans. Urged 
and NATO alliance. | trade pact renewal with “ad- 
justment” amendment safeguard- 
ing affected workers’ and in- 
dustry. Backs defense funds to 
repair damage of 1957 “econ- 
: omy” cuts. 

CIVIL RIGHTS—“Right-to- | New Civil Rights Commission 
vote” law passed last year; AFL- members confirmed, but not staff 
CIO endorses measures to guar- director, and Congress has given 
antee equal opportunity to all commission no appropriation. 
citizens. Funds bill faces possible fight i in 

Senate. 
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CUBAN CULINARY WORKERS UNION owns Latin America’s largest hotel, the new Habana Hil- 


ton in Havana, through its pension fund. 


cated at a ceremony attended by a group of U. S. labor leaders. 


Cuban Union Pension Fund Builds 
$24. Million Hotel in Havana 


Havana, Cuba—The new $24 million Habana Hilton Hotel, owned by the pension fund of the Cuban 
Culinary Workers Union, has opened for business as Cuba’s latest bid for a tourist trade hit hard by the 


country’s internal strife. 


A delegation of AFL-CIO leaders, representatives of other U. S. unions and the Intl. Gositaderstion 
of Free Trade Unions, and a for several mainland labor papers attended the formal dedication 


ceremony. 

The 630-room, 30-story hotel is 
the property of the people who 
work in the hotel and belong to 
the 25,000-member Culinary Work- 
ers Union, the equivalent in the 
U. S. of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Union. It was built by union re- 
tirement funds t6 which workers 
and employers contribute. 

Cémplete With Casino 

The rooms all have balconies and 
outside glass walls, are air-condi- 
tioned and have pre-tuned, built-in 
radios. Furnishings range from 
comfortable to ultra-lavish. There 
are numerous restaurants and eat- 
ing shops and a gorgeous roof- 
garden dining room which over- 
looks all of Havana and its beauti- 
ful harbor. And, of course, there 
is the inevitable gambling casino 
which is supposed to produce a 
substantial income to the union 
pension funds. 

Cuban labor laws _ require 
unions to invest their retirement 
funds instead of merely banking 
them. Therefore most Cuban 
unions have gone into the real 
estate field. The Culinary Work- 
ers Union decided on a hotel and 
started financing negotiations in 

1951. The pension fund has 
invested directly $10 million and 
got a $13 million mortage at 412 
percent interest from a govern- 
ment credit bank. 

The Hilton Hotel interests have 
guaranteed $1,000,000 annually for 
20 years as a performance bond. 
Annual profits over $300,000 are 
prorated, with two-thirds to the 
retirement fund, one-third to Hil- 
ton. The $1,000,000 annual rent 
for the gambling casino goes di- 
rectly to the pension fund. 


Batista Poses Problem 

Whether the Habana Hilton ven- 
ture succeeds or fails depends 
almost entirely on how soon the 
political situation here is straight- 
ened out. There is no question 
that the Batista regime is utterly 
detested. If the opposition forces 
were united — Fidel Castro, the 
rebel leader in the mountain fast- 
ness of Oriente province, is only 
one of several oppositionists — 
Batista conceivably could be over- 
thrown but not without a blood- 
bath. But with the existing dis- 
unity—although events are forcing 
unification — Batista policemen 
dominate through terror and bru- 
tality. 

To the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers, the Batista regime repre- 


By Arnold Beichman 


It is being operated by Hilton Hotels Intl., and was dedi- 


Gaa|stituted the Falangist syndicates, 


| sents an almost insoluble problem. 
There is little question that the 
overwhelming majority of CTC 
labor leaders dislike Gen. Ful- 
gencio Batista, who seized power 
unconstitutionally on Mar. 10, 
1952. But what keeps the CTC 
from taking the field against Batista 
via the general strike route is the 
deepest uncertainty as to Pegenns 
comes after. 

Eusebio Mujal, cTC eee 
secretary, has no particular use for 
Batista, although by his “neutrality” 
he helps to keep Batista in power. 
One of his officials, Paul Valdivia, 
general secretary of the half million 
member Sugar Workers Union re- 
cently became a Batista cabinet 
member, minister without portfolio. 

From the standpoint of CTC, 
Batista has not been its enemy. He 
has not forced the CTC into be- 
coming a subservient Hitler Labor 
Front. Wages are high, working 
conditions quite good, trade union 
recognition and organization 
strongly grounded. Cuban lIabor’s 
big problem — unemployment — 
was there before Batista, exists now 
and impartial observers agree, will 
exist after Batista is gone in this 
one-crop-sugar-country. More than 
half a million workers of the 2 
million plus work force is either 
unemployed or underemployed. 


Machado Rule Recalled 


What CTC leaders remember and 
as it was expressed by Francisco 
Aguirre, an ICFTU vice-president 
and head of the labor pension fund 
which built the hotel, is that in 1934 
when the labor movement took 
after the bloody Machado dictator- 
ship, the aftermath was the labor 
movement’s destruction. It took 
years to rebuild 

The AFL-CIO delegation in- 
cluded Vice Presidents Emil 
Rieve, A. Philip Randolph and 
Paul Phillips; AFL-CIO Inter- 
American Rep. Serafino Romu- 
aldi; Vice Pres. David Ramos of 
the Maritime Union; Pres. Wil- 
liam Lee of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Field Rep. 
William H. Bowe of the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. Fred Strauss 


represented the ICFTU, Paul 


Reed the United Mine Workers. 
In a welcoming address at a 
special luncheon honoring the dele- 


gation, Aguirre said: 


“Today we have a strong labor 
movement and high wages. You 
can’t open an hotel in Cuba unless 
you sign a collective bargaining 


agreement in advance. We are in 


ICFTU Intervenes 
In Spanish Strikes 


Brussels — The Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Un- 


United Nations as a result of 
current strikes. 

The ICFTU demanded that 
the two international bodies 
call on the Spanish govern- 
ment to restore civil rights, 
release arrested workers and 
return deportees to their 
homes, and give employers 
permission to settle strikes by 
accepting the workers’ terms. 


a strong economic position. You 
can’t fire a worker in Cuba except 
for dishonesty. 

“Our big fight is to keep out of 
politics. We are under strong 
pressure to take part in the political 
struggles of Cuba. We will not 
participate in such struggles. Ten 
years ago we were called the in- 
strument of Carlos Prio Socarras. 
Today we are supposed to be the 
instrument of the Batista govern- 
ment. We are defending the ad- 
vantages and advances of the 
workers. 

“We are asked to put at stake for 
political reasons the gains of our 
workers. But whatever govern- 
ment we have in Cuba, we'll have 
to fight, always fight, for better 
living conditions. That is why we 
want to be on the middle track.” 

But the question is whether the 
CTC can stay on the “middle 
track.” There is a tremendous head 
of steam building up here which 
may force the CTC off “the middle 
track.” The nightly shootings and 
arrests throughout the island, the 
fact that virtually every family on 
the island has a friend or relative 
who has suffered at the hands of 
Batista, the fact that church lead- 
ers are opposed to Batista as is the 
throttled press—all of these factors 


s}all democratic and anti-totalitarian 


¢, all individual freedoms, including 


Democracy a 
Goal of ICFTU Group 


Brussels—A manifesto urging support of world democracy and 

! free labor for a seven-point program aimed at restoring 

|| Spain was proclaimed by the subcommittee of the Intl. Ce 
ye us Trade Unions at its meeting here. 


a 


in Spain | 


freedom in 


The “urgent objectives” the subcommittee listed included estab. 


j|lishment of a non-partisan pro-9— 


visional government representing 


forces as a prelude to free elections, 
with repeal of legislation which in- 


restoration of free trade unionism 
and establishment of the exercise of 


the right of association. 

The manifesto im addition 
called for the release of and 
amnesty for all political prisoners 
and the recall of exiles wishing 
to return, with compensation for 
the losses they have suffered; a 
program for economic rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of “deplor- 
ably low living standards,” a 
genuine land reform program and 
large-scale international financial 
and technical aid for carrying out 
the development programs. 

In other actions the subcommit- 
tee, after studying negotiations for 
a summit conference, pointed out 
that “the immediate dangers for 
the future of mankind resulting 
from the armament race” have be- 
come so great that no effort should 
be spared to bring about “serious 
conversations” which might bring 

“relief” in the atomic weapons 
race. 

It approved the applications of 
three new member-bodies and ac- 
cepted the new Trinidad and To- 
bago National Trade Union Con- 
gress as successor to the Trinidad 
and Tobago Federation of Trade 
Unions, an ICFTU affiliate. The 
ICFTU now includes 137 organi- 
zations in 97 countries and terri- 
tories with more than 55 million 
members. 

The subcommittee called on af- 
filiates to urge generous contribu- 
tions by their governments to 
refugee relief; voted to send a 
delegation to Venezuela to aid in 
the restoration of free trade union- 
ism in the wake of the fallen 
dictatorship; voted to send missions 
to Algeria, French West and Equa- 
torial Africa and the Cameroons; 


and recommended that further as. as- 
sistance be given Algerian refugees, 
especially trade union refugees, in 
Tunisia and Morocco. 


“The free world owes it to the : 


people of Spain and to itself,” the 
manifesto asserts, “to come to the: 
help of this great and ancient na- 
tion so that it may once more find 
the road open to peaceful demo. 
cratic development and prosperity 
for all.” 
Strikebreaking Cited - 

The subcommittee in a separate 
resolution voiced its “greatest in- 
dignation” at the Franco govern- 
ment’s suspension of civil rights and 
wholesale arrests of workers to 
break the coal miners’ strike in the 
province of Asturias. 

“This measure has been taken 
against workers engaged in a strike 
involving purely economic issues,” 
the resolution said. “By doing so, 
the Franco regime has again 
demonstrated before the world its 
utter disregard for human rights, 
even for the few rights which it 
has itself recognized in the so-called 
Charter of Rights for Spaniards.” 

The AFL-CIO was represented at 
the subcommittee meeting by Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler and 
Vice Pres. James B. Carey. 

Workers Defy Edicts 

Additional labor troubles were 
brewing in Spain as the ICFTU 
manifesto was made public. Thou- 


sands of workers in Northern. 


Spain, particularly in Barcelona, 
defied Franco’s anti-strike edict and 
walked away from their jobs de- 
spite the arrest of 30 shop stewards; 
other thousands staged slow-downs. 
Behind the discontent, which is 
most apparent in the metal trades 
and textile industries, lies resent- 
ment over inflation and the steady 
increase in the cost of living, and 
dissatisfaction with working condi- 
tions. The Franco government 
blames the trouble on Communists, 
as it usually does in case of labor 
unrest, regardless of the facts. 


‘Aura of Sweetness’ 
Engulfs FCC Probers 


An aura of sweetness and light engulfed the House Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight as it prepared to report to Congress on 


hearings into misconduct charges 
Communications Commission. 


against members of the Federal 


It was manifested in praise by many of the subcommittee members 


for the honesty and integrity of® 


those under investigation despite 
testimony that the broadcasting in- 
dustry picked up hotel, luncheon 
and entertainment tabs for some 
commissioners while they also col- 
lected expense money from the 
government; installed fancy tele- 
vision sets into their homes and 
even put up prizes for a. bowling 
league made up of the FCC's 
girl employes. 


FCC Commissioner Robert E. 
Lee told the House probers he 
sometimes let broadcasters’ 
groups pay his hotel bills when 
he attended their conventions or 
meetings, even though he billed 
the government for all or part of 
his $12 a day expense allowance. 
So did Commissioner Robert T. 
Bartley, and Commissioner Rosel 
H. Hyde repeated testimony to 
the same effect. 

Lee said he lost money on trips 
to industry meetings despite the 
combined efforts of the broadcast- 
ers and the General Accounting 
Office. Bartley indicated a desire 
to “break even.” All three stoutly 
maintained they had done nothing 
wrong, and that the broadcasters’ 


generosity had not influenced them 
in making decisions. © 

Chairman Oren Harris (D-Ark.) 
told Hyde the subcommittee did 
not doubt his “integrity and hon- 
esty.” Rep. John J. Flynn, Jr. (D- 
Ga.) said he agreed with Bartley 
that there had been nothing illegal 
or improper in what he did. Rep. 
John Bell Williams (D-Miss.) de- 
clared he thought Lee gave a “very 
reasonable explanation” of his €x- 
pense accounts. 

_ The only adverse note—it was 

slightly tart rather than sour— 
came from Harris. In his “hum- 
ble opinion,” he said rather gent- 
ly, some instances of “impropri- 
ety” cropped up during the in- 
vestigation, but. there was “no 
intent to do wrong” in follow- 
ing a practice of some years’ 
standing. 

As subcommittee members went 
into executive session to prepare an 
interim report, there was some in- 
formal discussion of the advisability 
of raising the government’s per 
diem allowance to the point where 
it takes care of all expenses, and 
forbidding payments of hotel and 
similar bills by outsiders, 
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‘Stop Whining, Give Service’ 


America’s railroads should be made to “stop whining” and “start pushing and selling” their services 
instead of trying to live in a “dream world” based on their “gaudy” past, Chairman G. E. Leighty of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association told the Senate Subcommittee on Surface Transportation. 

Leighty, who also is president of the Railway Telegraphers, testified on behalf of the association at 
hearings on proposals for legislation to strengthen the railroads. 


Also testifying were Pres. H. E. 
Gilbert of the Locomotive Firemen 


‘and Enginemen; Pres. T. C. Car- 


roll of the Maintenance of Way 
Employes, es: Pres. Michael Fox 


of the O Railway Employ- 
es’ Dept. 
Leighty was sharply critical of 


the railroads for many of their 
operating, administrative and fi- 
nancial practices, and in effect 
accused them of being largely 
responsible for the poor condi- 
tion they allege they find them- 
selves in. 

He called their proposals to cut 
down on the services they offer 
“suicidal,” and accused them of 
fear of meeting the competition 
offered by other carriers. 


Monopoly Position Hit 


“In short,” he charged, “what | 


the carriers want is to restore their 
complete monopoly position. .. . 
They are trying to strip themselves 
down to the point where they won’t 
have anything to handle but the 
best. They really want to discard 
the obligation of common carriers 
and want to retain only its monop- 
olistic advantages. They have in 
mind remaking their systems into 
special—and_ well-favored—finan- 
cial enterprises. " 

“The railways should be fight- 
ing to regain their position in 
every field. Instead of finding 
means of cutting down on train 
revenues in order te justify a 
basis for discontinuing service, 
they should be sending salesmen 
into the field, holding meetings, 
improving facilities, speeding up 
service and reducing fares and 
rates so as to attract back their 
lost passengers and ton-miles.” 


Leighty emphasized that the rail- 
roads as a group are in “good” 
conditions despite their complaints, 
although they do have some prob- 
lems. 

Workers Have Problems 

Rail workers also have problems, 
he said — particularly unemploy- 
ment. The number of men and 
women working in February was 
861,928, “the lowest level of the 
20th century,” he said, compared 
to “not quite a million” at the bot- 
tom of the great depression and to 
more than 2 million in 1920. 


“If railway managements will 
formulate a fighting program 
aimed at recovering their strong 
and pre-eminent position as a 


Sunday School Week 
Endorsed by Meany 


Observance of National 
Sunday School Week, sched- 
uled for April 14 to 20 under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s 
National Committee, has 
been warmly endorsed by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

“America’s Sunday schools 
provide a unique and vital 
need in these critical days in 
world history,” he wrote 
T. M. Martin, national chair- 
man for the event. “It is here 
that the youth of the land, 
our most precious resource, 
are taught faith in God and 
understanding of the dignity 
of man. 

“These are the bedrock 
upon which to build a demo- 
cracy of men and women who 
are good citizens and good 
neighbors; men and women of 
moral character, judgment 
and courage.” 


i 


Actors Help U.S. 
At Brussels Fair 


New York—<Actors Equity 
4 has given $5,000 to improve 
this country’s participation in 
the live performing arts at 
the Brussels Fair this summer 
and in the hope that addi- 
tional organizations and indi- 
viduals may be prompted to 
bolster the prorgram in view 
of the limited congressional 
appropriation. 

The union recently joined 
leaders in the theatrical and 
operatic worlds in a sharp 
criticism of the extent of U.S. 
participation in the fair. This 
country’s total expenditure is 
estimated at $12 to $14 mil- 
lion, compared with an esti- 
mated $60 million to be spent 
by Russia. 


transportation leader,” he con- 
cluded, “they will find the rail- 
way workers and their organiza- 
tions solidly behind them.” 


cise taxes should be repealed. He 
proposed that commuter service, 
instead of being abandoned, should 
be made a charge upon the affected 
community as a whole when opera- 
tions are at a loss; opposed giving 
the rails “complete freedom” to 
enter into other forms of transport, 
and opposed giving them addition- 


discontinue trains. 
Productivity Soars 


phasized the importance of rail- 
roads and trained men to run them 
to the nation’s defense. Gilbert, in 
addition, demolished long-standing 
charges of “featherbedding” by cit- 
ing Labor Dept. statistics showing 
that productivity in the industry 
has increased since 1947 at a high- 
er rate than all but one other in- 
dustry. 

Fox discussed the impact of die- 
selization on employment. Car- 
roll pointed out the “serious effect 
on safety” that reductions of force 
have led to, and proposed legisla- 
tion giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to inspect 


Leighty discussed the carriers’ tracks, bridges and structures of the 
legislative proposals in some detail, railroads, and to make and enforce 
supporting some, opposing others orders for correction of unsafe con- 
and suggesting modification of still | ditions. é 


others. 


Chairman Howard Freas of th 


_ He agreed that rails should have| ICC “wholeheartedly” urged the 
increased freedom in making com-| repeal of the transportation excise 
petitive rates and that wartime ex-| taxes; proposed a “sweeping” study 


Ward Says It 
Won’t Rehire 
Any Strikers 


of transportation subsidies to as- 
sure that all forms are being treated 
“equitably” and described a fed- 
eral loan program for the railroads 
as “imperative.” 


Fleisher Member 


Chicago— The Montgomery| Of New Agency 


Ward Co. has flatly refused to rein- 
state striking members of the. Re- 


Henry C. Fleisher, former direc- 


tail Clerks should a settlement be|tor of publications for the AFL- 
reached, union spokesmen reported | CIO, has joined in the creation of 
after another negotiating session|a new advertising and public rela- 


here. 
‘Permanently Replaced’ 


The strikers who walked out of 
six of the company’s retail stores} & Fleisher, 


tions. agency handling general and 
labor accounts. 


The new firm, Maurer, Schuebel 
will be located in 


will not be rehired, spokesmen for] Washington with offices in New 


the firm said, because they have] York. 


been “permanently replaced.” 


It has concluded an agree- 
ment with a San Francisco agency 


The company stated its position] for West Coast representation. 


after a three-man panel of the 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service had asked both parties 
to see if they could not end the 
dispute with new compromise pro-| :« 


posals. 

“Ward would not change its 
position,” said A. B. Crossler, 
chairman of the union’s negotiat- 
ing committee. “Ward will only 
sit, listen, talk, but not bargain, 
same as the Kohler Co. has done 
all these years.” 


The RCIA also is picketing more 


The new agency will be located 
at 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


al authority to abandon stations or | % 


All of the labor witnesses em-| 


CONGRATULATIONS on the | 
Workers Local 3008 in Milwaukee 


victory of AFL-CIO Laundry 
in the first election tests with the 


old Laundry Workers Intl. Union are extended by Peter M. McGavin 


(left), assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany, to Arno Schulz, 


president of the local, as AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Charles Heymanns 


(right) looks on. 


Trade Pacts Essential 


To U.S., Say 


s MeDonald 


A continuing and effective reciprocal trade agreements program 
is more necessary today than ever in the eyes of organized labor, 
according to Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers. 

“Trade liberalization and the gradual reduction of tariff barriers 
are essential to the prosperity of America and the security of the 


entire free world,” he told the Na-® 
tional Conference of Organizations 
on Intl. Trade meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

“I am aware of the fact that 
from time to time you have heard 
certain trade unionists speak 
against this program. I can as- 
sure you they are only a small 
minority. We in the labor move- 
ment are for reciprocal trade 
first and foremost because it is 
good for America.” 


The United States can “ignore” 
the economic interests of the rest 
of the free world, he maintained, 
“only at the peril of our own na- 
tional security.” 

Other countries, McDonald add- 
ed, cannot buy what we produce 
unless they can sell their goods in 
the U. S. If they cannot sell here, 
he added, they inevitably will trade 
with “the only alternative,” the 
Soviet bloc. 

He emphasized that the jobs 
of 4.5 million American workers 
depend on foreign trade, whereas 
imports “take very few jobs.” 
He said it has been estimated 


than 500 of the company’s retail 
stores to give the public informa- 
tion as to Ward's anti-union posi- 
tion. The dispute grew out of con- 
tract negotiations in which Ward 
rejected the union demands for 
wage increases, overtime and other 
improvements. 


Shoe Workers Elect 
Fecteau, Georgian 

.George O. Fecteau has been re- 
elected’ president of the United 
Shoe Workers and Angelo Geor- 
gian of Boston defeated Charles 
Scudder for the post of secretary- 
treasurer. 

The referendum vote showed 
19,490 for Georgian to 6,878 for 
Scudder. Fifteen executive board 


INSURANCE CONTRACT for the union’s comprehensive health 
and welfare program was signed recently by Pres. Ray Muehlhoffer 
(left) of the Metal Polishers and Russell J. Reece, field representa- 


members were named, nine without 
opposition, j | 


- 


tive for the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 


that even if all tariff duties were 
temporarily suspended, only be- 
tween 200,000 and 400,000 
workers would be displaced. 


Bakery Union 
Schedules Its 


Ist Convention 


The first constitutional conven- 
tion of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Intl. Union 
will be held in Atlantic City, Sept. 
8-12. 

The ABC is the new union of 
bakery and confectionery workers 
that was chartered by the AFL- 
CIO in Atlantic City last Decem- 
ber after the federation’s national 
convention had expelled the old 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union on charges of corruption. 

Conway Issues Call 

Call for the convention was 
made by the ‘ABC’s acting presi- 
dent, Daniel E. Conway. 

Commenting on the site, Con- 
way said, “We felt it appropriate 
that we return to that city for 
our first constitutional convention, 
inasmuch as that city was our 
birthplace.” . . : 

Conway said that since the 
charter was issued by AFL-CIO, 
membership has grown from zero 
to approximately 75,000. “I am 
hopeful that by convention time 
our numbers will have grown to 
100,000,” Conway added. 

The call to the convention went 
out as three additional locals, with 
a total of 1,600 members, voted 
to shift from the old union to the 
ABC. 

They were local 45, Boston; 
Local 348, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
Local 458, Somerville, Mass. They 
raised to 116 the number of locals 
in the old union which have voted 
to move to the ABC. 


McDonald Joins Council 
Of Atlantic Union 


Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers has become a member 
of the national council of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, Elmo 
Roper, president of the committee, 
has announced. 
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Page Eight 


Reuther on the Stand: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1958 


No ‘Paydirt’ in Kohler Probe, 
UAW Head Tells GOP Trio 


As the McClellan committee convened on Mar. 27, Chief Counsel ‘Robert F. Kennedy called the 
name of Walter P. Reuther, and the president of the AFL-CIO Auto Workers: took the witness stand 
in the climax of hearings on the union’s four-year strike against the Kohler Co. 

Two and a half days later, as it ended, three Republican committee members who had hoped to 
make political capital from the inquiry showed no visible confidence they had done so. 


Senators Goldwater, Curtis and‘ 
Mundt had strung out the Koh- 
ler hearings for five weeks, placing 
all the emphasis they could on 
“violence” by UAW members. 

They had successfully delayed 
Reuther’s personal appearance, by 
threatening to bolt the committee, 
until the end—rather than at the 
beginning—of the hearings. 

Question Lists Prepared 

They had dominated the ses- 
sions, reading from long lists of 
typed-out questions, while Chair- 
man John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
presided sardonically and Counsel 
Kennedy amiably sat back and let 
those who had clamored for the 
pursuit do the pursuing. 

They even succeeded in keeping 
out of the record, at the beginning 
of Reuther’s appearance, testimony 
from the committee’s expert finan- 
cial detective, Carmine S. Bellino, 
on the UAW’s books and Reuther’s 
personal finances, based on an 
é€xamination that Reuther had de- 
manded for himself and the union. 


But im the end the Bellino 
sworn testimony went in — the 
union’s financial records are kept 
as public accountants would keep 
them, no union funds are used 
for officials’ “personal expenses, 
no matter how small,” all checks 
issued are supported with docu- 
ments showing “exactly” how the 
money was spent, the “proce- 
dures”_in the UAW are “dif- 
ferent” from those of unions 
whose practices the committee 
had criticized. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
remarked to a. reporter that the 
Kohler Co. “case”. maybe wasn’t 
exactly the case the committee 
should have “chosen” for a UAW 
inquiry. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.) 
wanted to know about the financ- 


Coronet Documents 
‘Labor of Love’ 


“Labor’s Labor of Love” — 
a full-length article on the 
activities of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Com- 


The pocket-size publication 
will be on the newsstands on 
April 17 with the article, 
Coronet officials said. 


ing of “Political Memo,” issued by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education. 


Reuther said he understood that 
half the money came from individ- 
ual subscriptions, half from funds 
contributed by AFL-CIO unions. 
And he read some headlines of 
items that he said were the “kind 
of thing we get out to our people.” 

They included headlines on ris- 
ing unemployment, the Democratic 
trend in traditionally Republican 
farm districts, the now-famed 
$100,000 Texas “oil” dinner in 
“appreciation” of GOP House 


Leader Joseph Martin (Mass.)./ 


They included an item on cam- 
paign contributions of “$2,500 of 
Texas oil money” in 1954 for Sen. 
Karl Mundt. 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis. (R.-Neb.) 
claimed that the UAW showed a 
“pattern” of an attempt to “ob- 
struct the administration of jus- 
tice” through instances he cited 
of criticisms of the courts. 

Replied Reuther: This was “ridi- 
culous.” He had a copy of the 
Congressional Record with the text 
of a speech by “one of the three 
Republicans who sit there” using 


language about the Supreme Court. 


Five New Hearings 


Called by by McClellan 


The strife-torn McClellan special Senate committee headed toward 
a new group of hearings, involving alleged corruption and gangster 
penetration in some unions as it finally wound up a politics- laden 
inquiry into Auto Workers strikes at Kohler Co. and Perfect Circle. 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, the final witness in the Kohler 


hearings, repeatedly suggested that® 


three Republican members might 
persuade the Kohler Co. to accept 
findings of the National Labor Re- 
lations trial examiner as a basis 
for settlement of the four-year-old 
strike. 

The union, he pointed out ms 
Senators Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.), Karl Mundt (R-S. D.) and 
Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.), had made 
this offer to the company, with no 
luck. 

The Perfect Circle “case” was 
brushed off by the committee with 
only two days of hearings. 


Five Hearings Announced 

In an _ unprecedented action 
Chairman John McClellan (D- 
Ark.) announced during the Kohler 
inquiry that “at least” five hearings 
would be held later and that a 
number of other matters were un- 
der investigation. 

He named affairs of the Team- 
sters Union in Philadelphia as the 
subject of the first upcoming in- 
quiry. The opening date has been 
set for Apr. 14 or 15. 

Other hearings, the chairman 


and alleged labor-management col- 
lusion in New York, alleged juke- 
box racketeering and collusion in- 
volving -some locals of the Hotel 
Workers, and finances of the Car- 
_ | penters. 

Another case, he said, would ex- 
plore so-called “Mafia” and gang- 
ster infiltration of unions and tieups 
with management associations. The 
unions were not named. 


Announcement Unusual 


McClellan has never before an- 
nounced publicly far in advance 
claims about improprieties the 
committee intended to expose. Even 
the list of witnesses is generally 
given to reporters, for background 
purposes, only on the eve of hear- 
ings 

Some sources have suggested 
that political efforts are being made 
to shut off the committee. A 1954 
investigation of James R. Hoffa 
and the Teamsters was halted in 
midflight, they recalled, when 
House Committee Chairman Clare 


Hoffman (R-Mich.) was called off 
by an unidentified power “high” in 


said, would involve Meat Cutters! Washington. 


“It would be easy for me to pull 
that out and prove you are trying 
to undermine the court.” 

Curtis claimed that Reuther was 
“cluttering” the record with at- 
tacks on the committee and show- 
ing “disrespect.” Reuther retorted 
that he had never himself been 
“treated so disrespectfully” as by 
the three GOP committee mem- 
bers, and McClellan drawled: 

“This chair is not going to 
permit anybody to show disre- 
spect and contempt of this com- 
mittee, knowingly. If any is 
being shown here, it hasn’t pene- 
trated me yet. 

“I think a witness has a right 
to answer. I would like the wit- 
ness—I don’t mind telling him— 
to shorten his speeches and let’s 
get along.” 

“J would like to shorten this 
whole affair, Senator,” smiled 
Reuther, “if we can stick to the 
Kohler strike.” 

Goldwater complained that Reu- 
ther had publicly called him a “po- 
litical coward and moral hypro- 
crite.” Reuther said he was “very 
much hurt” himself when Gold- 
water had told (Teamsters Pres.) 
James Hoffa that he “very much 
hoped” Hoffa’s “philosophy” would 
prevail over Reuther’s. 


Support for Ike _ 

Said Goldwater, he was talking 
only about Hoffa’s “philosophy” 
disclaiming interest in union _poli- 
tical activity. But Reuther pointed 
out that Goldwater himself had 
placed in the Congressional Record 
newspaper stories on Hoffa’s politi- 
cal operations. Curtis intervened 
to complain that Reuther was “in- 
terrogating” Goldwater and Mc- 
Clellan ruled again: 

“This particular series of hearings 
has gone far afield. The chair is 
not going to take the responsi- 
bility.” 

Mundt wanted to know how 
come labor seemed to support more 
Democrats than Republicans. Reu- 
ther retorted that the AFL-CIO 
gave “more support” to such Eisen- 
hower policies as foreign aid and 
reciprocal trade than “Senators 
Goldwater, Curtis and Mundt.” 

He pointed out that a Republi- 
can legislature in Indiana had de- 
nied workers there the right to 
supplementary unemployment ben- 
efits under the Auto: Workers con- 
tracts. 

“Everybody is in favor of col- 
lective bargaining like everybody’s 
in favor of motherhood,” he said 
scornfully. “‘You tell me that when 
we support a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat” to relieve such legislative 
roadblocks “we are violating a 
sacred principle. I say No.” 

Reuther suggested that Gold- 
water might want to “reconsider” 
a television statement that “maybe 
Mr. Kohler doesn’t want a union” 
and “I maintain it’s his right not 
to have a union if he can win a 
strike.” 

Not so, said Reuther. Under 
the law “no one but the workers” 
has a right to say whether they 
“want” a union—and Herbert V. 
Kohler hasn’t anything to say 
about it. 

“We'll have to get together 
some time and talk about that,” 
said Goldwater. 

“We're together right now,” 
shot back Reuther, and Acting 
Chairman Irving M. Ives (R- 
N. Y.) gaveled down the av- 
dience laughter. 

The subject never came up 
again. 


WALTER P. REUTHER, president of the Auto Workers and @@ 
vice president of the AFL-CIO, counterattacks against three Res® 
publican members of the. McClellan committee who, he charged, 
tried to “destroy” him and the union in hearings purporting to bem 
centered on the UAW strike at the anti-labor Kohler Co. 
have to do something about unemployment and farm income,” he@ 
told Senators Goldwater, Curtis and Mundt. 
political paydirt in smears of our union.” 


“Youn 


“You won't find] 


Harrison Cites Labor’ 
Action on Corruption 


Chicago—The American labor movement of the future will be 
cleaner, more effective and bigger unless its enemies hamstring it by 


legislation, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison told the 10th is 


annual John A. Ryan Forum here. 
“We don’t need punitive legislation and we don’t want the | 
Russian type of government regi-® 


mented-unions,” he added. 

Harrison recalled that the AFL- 
CIO had moved to take action 
against corruption in its affiliates 
before the McClellan committee 
began its investigation. 

“However, as soon as that evi- 
dence was (brought) out into the 
open (by the McClellan commit- 
tee), the AFL-CIO acted,” he 
said. “It acted in two ways: 
First, it expelled unions_ which 
had been proven guilty of corrup- 
tion; second, it spelled out rules 
for the future conduct of unions 
in its six ethical practices codes. 


Harrison, a member of the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practice Committee, 
is president of the Railway Clerks. 
The forum he addressed is spon- 
sored by the Catholic Council on 


Working Life and honors the}: 


memory of -the late Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, social action pioneer who 
was widely known in the labor 
movement. - 


Harrison said that in the past 
five years the labor movement has 
been investigated by the Hoffman 
committee, the Ives committee, the 
Douglas committee and now the 


McClellan committee. 


They were able to turn up only 
some 40 corrupt union officials— 
the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee had 
discovered first—out of 16,000 full- 
time, paid national and interna- 
tional officers and 420,000 local 


including eight 


officers. 


“What other business, 
professional or financial 


social, 


McNamara Quits 
Probe Committee 


_ Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) resigned from the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate com- 
mittee, stating that he had 
“more iniportant things to do, 
comparatively, than waste my 
time on that committee.” 

McNamara recently re- 
jected the McClellan unit’s 
first-year interim report and 
filed a dissenting statement 
saying the majority “had 
damned the entire labor 
movement for the sins of a 
few.” During the Kohler 
strike hearings he also at- 
tacked the committee on the 
Senate floor, suggesting that 
it should have “quit while it 
was ahead.” 


group 
would fare as well after five years 


of investigations?” he demanded. 

“Would you be able to find 
only 40 doctors in half a million 
who didn’t split fees or engage in 
some unethical practice, or 40 
business men in half a million 
who didn’t profiteer and pad ex- 
pense accounts, or 40 lawyers in 
half..a million who always did 
only the things which were 
morally right?” 


mov 
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Harrison cited instances of cor- ™ 
ruption or alleged corruption im 
business, finance and government 
to show that “there is more to this 
problem than just cleaning up the 
labor movement.” 

“Yet it is labor alone which is 
making some attempt in this direc- 
tion,” he added. 

“I think it would profit the Na 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Chambers of Commerce 
and other bodies of business and 
professional men if they would fol- 
low the lead of labor and pass 
ethical practices codes for their own 
members. 

While labor has been clean- 
ing its own house, Harrison said, 
it has not “seen any brooms fly- 
ing any place else.” 

“So, on behalf of the American 
labor movement, I would like to 
issue an invitation to every other 
group in the country to grab a 
-few cleaning utensils and start 
working on their own property,” 
he said. 

“After all, we’re going to be 
awfully embarrassed if we wind 
up with the only clean house on = 
the block.” = 

After his talk, Harrison was @ 
questioned by a panel composed of 
Rev. Joseph Donahue, CSV, chap- 
lain of the Chicago Building Trades 
Council; Robert Lewin, labor re- 
porter for the Chicago Daily News; 
Robert Perkins, Chicago corre- 
spondent for the railroad union’s 
paper “Labor,” and Sec. Patrick 
F. Crowley of the Catholic Council 


on Working Life, 
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